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ATTEMPT, & 


FA HE Compiler of. a work lately Paid 
in 2 vols. 8 vo. under the title of {a} © Cu- 
& fiofities of Liter ature,” employs fei eral pages 
of Vol. J. in enumerating a ſeries of heavy. 
charges, with which he has not ſcruple d to load 
an aothor of no leſs repute than the Prince of 
the Roman Poets. — The ſubject of theſe papers 
is an endeavour to ſhew, how grou ndlcſs his cen- 
ſures are. I ſhall conſider them in the order in 
Which they occur in the above- ment] oned miſcel- 
lancous produstion. 


The criticiſer ſets out with putting this queſ- 
tion. Has not * rgil violated the Immutable | 


„„ laws 


PR ) Vol. I. has gone through three editions (the laft of 
Which was publiſhed 1793), without the author's name to it. 
The ſecond volume was publiſhed 1793, with the name of the 


author—J. D' LNafUI.— Printed for J. Murray, No. 325 
Fleet. ſtreet. 
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laws of common ſenſe by his ſtrange mira- 
e CIEN *—Amongſt theſe, is that of transforming. 
. into the leaves of a tree, of which Polydore 
is the root, the lances with which Polymneſtor 

© had pierced him in the third book of the 

« Fneid; in making (e) the branch of a tree 

produce a golden bough in the ſixth; and in 
% metamorphoſing into ſea nymphs, in the (e ele- 7 
„ venth book, the ſhips of Encas, Which are 
FE et on fire.“ 


I ſhall not enter into a diſquiſition hor far the 


MarvELLovs is admiſſible in poetry. We 
| know, that Ficriox is eſſential to it and that 
the intern ention of a Deity has generally, if not 
always been confidered as a ſalvo for its being 
carried to Whatever extreme. It may be pre- 
ſumed that V irgil was full as competent a judge 
- of its propriety, under this reſtriction, as any 
perſon who may take upon himſelf to animadvert 
upon him.—Indeed, with regard to the diſtilla- 
tion of blood from the myrtle, of which Polydore DI 
is ſuppoſed to be the 700%, and the lances, with 
which Foly mneſtor had pierced him, the leaves, 


"a q t E he 3 produce a boat very. inaccurately 
l the bough of a tree not being produced by the 
ranch, bat the branch by the bough, from which 2 is a Os 


"7s 1 Inſtead of the orb, it ſhould have been the ninth. 
; book, 
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(as they are here called) or rather the bonghs or 
en Mr. Pope, in the preface to his tranſla- 


tion 0 e Iliad, dec! arcs, that this prodigy has 
not tl © neon of any ſupernatural cauſe. But 


| 
this a fertion is fully confuted by Dr. Trapp, in 
8.40 n Poetic Prelection. An 10ngft the paſ- 
Ages cited by him for this purpoſe, are the fol- 


lowing words from the mouth of the relator of 


this wonderful phænomenon—“ Moſeru Den 
ers 


-where, by Monftra Deum 1 apprehend 
to be ſignified (agreeably to the etymology of": 


the term MoxsTRA, a morftrando}. a di //filay, the 


effects of which the relator himſelf had been an 
eye e- witneſs to, of the interpoſition of fome /uper- 


natural power, © 


In a note to Mr. Pitt's Tranſlation of the 


nei, by Dr. Warton, on the place, a paſſage : 
is quoted from Biihop Warburton, wherein he 


conſiders the Omen expreſſed in the 36th ver. 
* Rite ſecundarent viſus, omeng; levarent” "as 


of that kind which was © always ſuppoſed | to 
be produced by the intervention of 2 ſupe That. 
ral power, as was he raining of lool, ſo frequenily 


related by the Roman annaliſts.“ 


Spence, i in hs Palymetis; 3 s, that © the 


common idea among the ancients of ny mphs 
or intellectual deins annexed to trees, muſi 


« have made,” among other w. onderful ſtories, 
. 18 that 
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that of © Polydore in Virgil appear much more 
< natural and obvious to the readers Hen than to 


« us N07. "—Warton tells us, that © the only 


way to judge truly of the ancients, in points that 
are purely ancient, is to imagine ourſelves in 

x their. places, with the ſame oft of ideas which 
 7hey had, and the ſame circumſtances of things 

about us.“ He adds—that © the divinities and 


* intelligences, with which, in the time of Au- 


00> guſtus, their rivers, groves, &c. were ſtocked, 
Were not poetical ornaments, but the real ob- 5 
jects of the belief of the common people, and 
« the profeſſed religion of the great“ Need 
I fay any thing of the {d) e : 
e oracular oaks of Dodona, Nc. c. 


As to the dae e e in Polydore's 'S 


5 metamorphoſis, of the lances with which he a 
been transſixed being changed into leaves. (or branches ) 
e are to ſuppoſe, that the aſſaſſin, on burying 
1 the body, pierced it with darts, which we may 


further 


(4) Rural deities in the Pagan theology, or 3 of e 
woods, whoſe fate depended on particular trees, together 
with which they were ſuppoſed to be born and to die their 

| name derived from & NS . with, and 8 8 an cat. : 


"ts ) 5 the: neighbourhood of Dodona was a temple of . 
Jupiter, ſurrounded by an extenſive grove, which was endowed 


with the gift of prophecy, and oracles were ſaid to be deli- 
vered by the tacred oaks, | ns 
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further conceive to have Eben root, and to have 
been incorporated with the ſubſtance of Polydore. 


This fiction (according to {f) Servius) is founded 


on a tradition, that a dart thrown by Romulus 
from the Aventine Mount to Mount Palatine was 
fixed in the ground, and grew inte a tree. 


The my ſtery of. the 1 4 bough! is clearly ſolved 
5 by Warburton in his diſſertation on the ſixth 
5 book of the Rneid. On the principle, which 


he advances, of this book's being a Hguraliue 


 deſcrifition of Aineas's inſtitution into the { 9 myſteri ves, 
he ſthews that, under this golden branch is con- 
cealed the wreath of myrtle, with which the ini 
tiated were crowned at the celebration of them. 
He tells us, that the reaſon Why this myrtle- 
; branch 18 repreſented to be of gold, is, that © a 
« golden bough was literally part of the ſacred 
< equipage in the ſhews of the Myſteries“ in. 
confirmation of which, he cites the following paſ- = 
" fage from Apuleius, who, in his account of a pro- 
1 ceſſion of the initiated ir into >the M. ſteries of (h) Ifis, 
3 | | | ſays.— 
„His words are Traxit hoc de hiſtoria OG | 


ce Romulus, captato augurio, haſtam de Aventino monte in 
“Palatinum jecit; quæ ſixa ſronduit, et arborem fecit. 


Note on the W ord increvit. An B. E. 3. *. 46. 


5 2 ) The Eleuſinian Myfieri ies, in honour of es called, 
by way of eminence, he le Mylar. 


> ) I had the names of Ceres, &c 
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fays—© (i) Ibat tertius, attollens palmam auro 
« ſubtiliter foliatam”—and again, deſcribing the 
en perſon in the Pproceſſion—* {(&) Quintus 


auremm dannum aureis congeſtam ramulis“ — 


But—ſetting aſide the allegorical meaning „if the 


golden bough be conſidered merely as a Setic Actiou, 
it is certainly entitled to an equal degree of re- 
dit with that of the famed apples i in the gar dens 7 
of the 0 Heſperides. 


1 might add, that 2 the miſleto, to che ap- 


pearan 6 e of which Virgil compares that of the 


| gold 


1 Miete 45 11. p. 383. —*— A third FOWL advanced, | 
5 a palr-branch « of exquiſite golden W 


7 4 ) Metam, 1. 11 p. 383 A Beckwith a ole van, 
| for F an—aſed i in the celebration of the Mykeries] made up 7 
of ſprigs of golds. £7) 4 . 


* (4)- Three nymphs, daughters of Heſperus.—T hey were 
: appointed to guard the tree that bore golden apples, which 
Juno gave t to Jupiter, on the day of their auptiale. 


Vin + Quale ſolet 91 is brumali frigore wiſcurs 
Fronde virere nova, quod non ſua ſeminat arbos, 
| Et croceo fœtu teretes circumdare truncos. 
Talis erat e auri frondentis opaca = 
Ilice. An. 1s 6. V. 204. & . 


DS, Is miſletoi in woods; i in winter's froſt, 

« Not by i its own congenial plant produc” a, 

« Is wont to ſpring with recent leaves, and round 
The trunks in ringlets twines its yellow ſhoots ; 
Such was the figure of the blooming gold 
Within the oak o'erſhadowing.”——T'RaPP. 
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AN ATTEMPT, dec. 9 


gold ſhining in the midſt of che thick ſhady oak, 


does, from the tranſparency of its yellowiſh ber- 


ries, when viewed, at a tolerable diſtance, in the 


winter, in ſome —— reſemble a en . 


As to tis e of the ſhips into ſea 


nymphs— Book 9th (not the 11th, as this writer 


has, by a ſtrange miſtake, aſſerted in words at | 


full length the poet has guarded againſt the im- 
putation of being the author of this ſtory, by 
enen it as a tradition“ Priſca fides 


5... ditto.” 
feigned to have been of trees, that had formed 


—However—lince theſe ſhips were 


part of a grove conſecrated to Cybele, and were 


ſo far conſidered as having already partaken of 
ſome degree of original diviuty, the effect on the 

5 judgement, from their fancied converſion into 5 
5 adi is the leſs violent. 


The next charge comes under the article of 5 


the « cruel friety” which Virgil 1 is condemned for 

; having diſtinguiſhed Aneas by, in © cauſing him 

'« to bamolate eight perſons on the funeral pile 

„ of Pallas. — This accuſation is obviated by 
: the refleQion, that ſuch inmmolation was a (a ) reli- 

| grous rite, and that the pious Eneas acted fer feetly 
in 2 charatter by his celebration of it. The barba- 


OY See Wurden note on book 10, v. 746, of Pitt's 
: T ranſlation of 9 Eneid. 
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rity and be placed is; the account of the inftitu- 
tion itſelf; and zhat to the i ignorance of the age 


in which it was practiced. It was incumbent 


on the poet, to deſcribe his hero as aftuated by 
the principles of that peculiar ſyſtem of religion 
which obtained in the time in which he lived. 
—Cruel and ſavage as this cuſtom was, not long 
before Julius Cæſar's days 0), (his words are 
Paulo ſupra hanc memoriam,” at the funerals of 
the Gauls, the vaſſals and clients whom the de- 
cCeaſed held moſt dear were caſt into the pile and 
burnt. 


$ 


The poet 3 is cenſured. for having repreſented 


Fneas as © by much too cold,” and “ not a 
little unfeeling,” at © his deſertion of Dido,” 55 
during whoſe © extreme violence of paſſion,” he 


« fleefis in the moſt perfect tranquillity.” —S0 far 


is this charge from being juſt, that the ſcruples 
within the hero” s breaſt, when compelled to diſ- 
cCloſe to the Queen the neceſſity of his departure, 
indicate every ſymptom of the ſtrongeſt degree 
of love —And—what were his falaticns at the 


moment of leaving her? ( 4 « Multa gemens, 
BC. onions 


(*) Cxfar de Bello e 


| | 4 þ * 1 e deep, 
c And used in his mind by mighty love.“ : 
T RAP r. | 


Po. 


Ax ATTEMP T, "Ee it 


« multog; animum labefactus amore. „It was 
his wiſh to comfort her, and ſoften her grief. ( q )* 


& Lenite dolorem 


« Solando eupit & dict avertere curam.“— 


RM But—what comes directly after? « Juſſa ta- 
* men Divim ſequitur.” —He now appears in 

his true characteriſtick of piety. Mercury, at 
Jove's command, has directed him to fly from 
love and Dido. How would his reſiſting the de- 

| erees of fate have been conformable to the reli- 
gious principles by which he is diſtinguiſhed ?— 
At his interview (in the fixth book) with Dido' $ 
| ſhade, he Ob EE 


EE! 15 Por den juro, 


1 Per A fi qua fides tellure ſub i ima ell, 


c Invitus, as tuo de littore ceſſi 


„„ 


55 5 Tx cc Tries with; care, | | 
” And meting words, to ſooth her fierce deſpair.” 


Prrr. 


(05. Zn. 6. 4668. 


fc By the ſtars 
10 And by the Gods I ſwear, by all the faith 
«© Beneath the earth, if any ſuch there be: 
„ Unwillingly, O Queen, I left your coaſts. 
But the Celeſtial Powers, &c. 
— „ Urg's me by their commands,” > 
| 1 RAPPs 
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« Sed me juſſa Deum 5 


| 5: ET W egere ſuis.” 
„ The curious ſtring of erlelorting that follows 


| would incline one to believe, that the author 
had never ſeen the paſſages which are the ſub- 
jects of them, but had taken the whole of his | 


m obſervations, from ſome other hand, on truſt. 
. tells us, that. « Sinon and Achemetides- 


preſent. themſelves to the Trojans on two very 
different occaſions, but in nearly a ſimilar man- 
ner. The one in his ſecond Books and the other 5 


| e in the third, oy. the fame thing.” 

I 1 Tiers certainly is a 1 Roti in the air and 
| manner in which theſe two perſons do preſent | 
= _ themſelves. Both of them appear in the form 

| r /pliants—but—what then? There cannot be 

# a fuller proof of ſkill and ingenuity, than ſuch a 
diſcrimination of ſimilar characters as, (s) toge- 

BY ther with the variety, preſerves a reſemblance. 

| 80 far are Sinon and Achemenides from ſaying | 

# 5 1 the ſame things, that there is not in the narrative 

1 > of either of them a ſingle paſſage or ſentiment 

| . : diſcoverable 

4 = . ) Facies non ; omnibus una, 5 [ 
A Nec diverſa t :. ON. 
| 8 5 — © With ature not the ſame, | | b 
= 5 And yer not different, each.” — 5 


Which line i repeated, L W 


A AFT EMF br „„ 


diſcoverable in the other. The whole of the 
ſameneſs that occurs, during their reſpective exhi- 


bitions of themſelves, conſiſts—iſt, in the encou- 


ragement given to each of them to repreſent his 


particular caſe, expreſſed in the following paſ- 
ages: 9 8 


Lin. 74. 


— Tortamur fari, us fanguine cretus.” 


Kg 3, 608. 


— * Fari, 7.000 ſanguine eretus, 10 
*  Hortamur,” ED TO | 


And 2dly, in me effect of this encourage- 5 


1 ment 


« Ille hee, depoſita tandem formidine, fatur.” 
IS G's 76. . 


e The: deſeriptions: 5 the 3 are aid 


75 too frequently to reſemble each other, and to 
begin two or three times by the ſame verſes.” 


In the Georgics, we pape a defeription (the 
only one) of a /and-form, and likewiſe the general 


| prognoſtics of wind and rain. In the Eneid, 
tw O tempeſts occur one in the firſt book, the 
other f in the third. There is no deſcription of 


any in the fourth. We are only told, that there 


Was a heavy one of hail. Unfortunately for our 


critic, 


—— — m — 
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critic, the following note appears to Pitt's Tranſ- 
lation of the Zneid, as publiſhed by Warton, 
Book 3, V. 263— “ We have here a deſeription 
« of a ſecond tempeſt. It is obſerved, that it is 
s entirely different from that in the firſt book.— 
Hy deſcribing the ſame ſubject with new cir- 
* cumſtances, the poet admirably diſplays the 
0 fruitfulneſs of his invention. —SEORAIs. 


* 5 


R 


The deforipiion in dhe Georgica, of the germ 
at land is of too great length to be here inſerted. 

| —Thoſe of the tempeſts, in the firſt and third 

books of the Æneid, are preſented to the reader's 

view that it may be ſeen, how far they re- 


ſemble each other. 
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070 « Venti. velut agmine facto, - 
: 60 n data Porta,ruunt, & terras turbine perflant. 


0 Incubuere : 


Ct )« ge The winds, embattled, as the mountain rent, 

* Flew all at once impetuous thro? the vent; 
Earth, in their courſe, with giddy whirls they ſveep, 
« Ruſh to the ſeas, and bare the boſom of the deep: 
| 8 Eaſt, Weſt, and South, all black with tempeſts roar, : 

« And roll vaſt billows to the trembling ſhore. 

: 40 The cordage cracks; 3 with unavailing cries 

4. The Trojans mourn; while ſudden clouds ariſe, 4 * 
* And raviſn from their ſight the ſplendours of the kies, 
= Night hovers o'er the floods; the day retires ; - 
„The heav'ns flaſh thick with momentary fire 

Loud thunders ſhake the poles; from every place 


7 * Grim death appears, and 11d in ev'ry face.“ 
Pirr. | 
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Ar AT TLMPT, &c © os: 
5 « Incubuere mari totumque a ſedibus imis 

« Una Uruſq; Notuſq; ruunt, creberq; procellis 
* Africus: & vaſtos volvunt ad litora fluctus. 5 


cc Inſequitur clamorq; virum, ſtridorq; rudentum. 


« Eripiunt ſubito nubes celumque, diemque 
>» Teucrorum ex oculis : ponto nox incubat atra. 
Intonuere poli, & crebris micat ignibus ether: | 


c Preſentemque v viris intentant omnia mortem.“ 


En. L. I. * 


1 10 5 Tun mihi cœruleus PO caput aſtitit 


Kimber, 


« tenebris. 


Aquora: diſperſi jactamur g gurgite vaſto: 
Involvere diem nimbi, et nox 8 0 cœlum 

Abſtulit: ingeminant ee nubibus 1 ignes.“ 
| An. 1 3, 194. 


«c 


| The | 


7 (u) 4 A duſky cloud hung gather'd o'er my head, | 


Bringing on night, and ſtorm ; upon the waves 


a” horrid darkneſs : Boiſt'r2us winds confound 
„he rolling ſea, and mighty billows riſe. 
% Wie, ſcatter'd o'er the boundleſs deep, are toſs d; 
_« Tempelts involve the day; a night of rain 


„ Obſcures the heav'ns: repeated lightnings flaſh 


« From burſting clouds.“ 8 5 
| | Trape, 


N octem hyememque ferens: & inhorruit unda 


Continuo venti volvunt mare, magnaq; ſurgunt | = 
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The Verſe “ (* Obſtupui, ſteteruntq; come, 
« & vox faucibus hefit,” likewiſe here ſaid 
ts be too often repeated occurs only twice— 
„ 774.5. 3. V. 48, 8 the Eneid. 
The clauſe Vox faucibus hæſit, with . 
| word come before it, once B. 4. V. 280. and ! 
the ſingle word obfupui B. 2. V. 560—and B. 3. 5 
1 298. 85 


The death of Palinurus is conſidered. as im- 
5 plying a contradiction, from its having been (as is 
alledged) related by the poet,“ in the fifth book, 
* in one manner, and by Palinurus himſelf, in 
the ſixth, differently. In one, it is the God of 
« Sleep, under the figure of Phorbas, who, hav- 5 
ing cauſed the pilot to fall aſleep, precipitates 
| him and the rudder into the ſea—in the other, 
ue: it is a gale of wind that carries them both 
« away. In one place, Palinurus is ſwallowed 
“ up in a profound ſleep by the ſea; in the 
« other, he is perfectly awake, and has: time to 
« reflect, that the ſhip will now wander without 
« a ia 


ge 


In the fifth book (as i 18 rightly obſerved): pali- 
nurus 1s bald to have been precipitated, together : 
with. 


| £07 « Aghaſt I flood ; uproſe my hair ere; 
25 And to my mouth my ſpeech with horror cles vd. wy 
| Pe gy 7 APP» 
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With the rudder, i into the ſea by the God f Lech, 
in the . of Phorbas— 


(y). « Phorbanti ſimilis— 
Ecce Deus 5 
ene cum 1 puppis parte revulſa 


= Cnc Eubernsele, e Project in undas 
5 Præcipitem.“ 


"Nor" is s this irreconcileable (however, at firſt 
ſight, it may appear to be ſo) with the account 


hich he himſelf, being ignorant of the true 


cauſe, gives of the matter in the ſixth book. 
The only agent that had been concerned in per- 
- | ſuading him to yield to flumber (as mentioned in = 

B. 5th). was, as he had every reaſon to believe, 5 
Phorbas. He could have had no conception of - 

. his eyes having been diſſolved by a charm from 
a deity. He tells his ſtory according to his own idea 
of what had happened. —On being interrogated | 
by Aneas, « what god had drowned him in the 
„ ſea, and how it happened, that the Oracle of 
E Be: which had pronounced, that he ſhould 
Vo * paſs 


15 4 Fe: In derber * 5 
a « the God, 
_ « e o'er r him, broke 
ons The ſtern, and with a fragment of the ſhip, 
« Plung'd him precipitate into the ſea.” 


Trapp. 


n — «mp . A An 
. 7 en ry it ee ESE DE IRC ITED LEN 
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| c 
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« paſs through the ocean ſafe, and reach the 


ke. 1 


Auſonian . had proved eo he replies— 


mz] Weg te cortina fefellit, 


c 


8 


 Namg; gubernaclum multa vi forte revulſum 
Cui datus hærebam cui curſuſq; regebam, 
Præcipitans traxi mecum. 


c 


There las been (as far as he knew) no deceit 
in the caſe. No god had thrown him overboard. 
1 a) Some how or other 1 fo} he had fallen head- 


Tong: 


0 20 En. 6; %% 
Nor you has Phœbus ſhrine deceived 
9 Brave Prince, Anchiſes' ſon; nor did ie: 3 85 
cc Plunge me into the ſea. For. as I he eld 
The rudde E. ſticking faſt, and ſteer'd our courle; | 
Falling 1 drew it with me, torn by chance 


0 Wiki mighty violence.” 5 DG Taarr. 


1 a) This agrees with Ruceus' $ interpretation of the 1 
| fage. His words are * forte cadens præceps Should it be 
objected, that the adverb fort? ought to be referred to guber- 
naculum | fort? revulſum], the ſame conſtruction ſeems to be 
e „„ In cither caſe, te event is attributed to chance. 
Al that Palin urus could recollect of the matter, was—that, at -.- 
" e very moment of his having graſped the helm with more 7 
than ul {ual firmneſs, [cui datus harebam cuſtos] in defiance of 


the advice! given him to /kep, he was hurled into the waves, 


| drawing after him the rudder itſelf, which had been torn from 
the ſhip by ſome unaccountable force [ forte] but which how- 


ever was in fact owing to his 0 wn violence i in falli ing, W hilt he 


was. 


0 


Dux Anchiſiade; nec me Deus æquore merſit. 5 
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long into the waves, carrying the rudder along 

with him—and, after three days, had arrived fafe, 
through the ocean, at the coaſt of Italy, as * 
__ been foretold, he ſhould do. 


1 = Vir! lumine quarto 
Fe Proſpexi Italiam, ſumma ſublimis ab unda. 


. Paulatim adnabam terre, & Jam tuta tend bam.“ 


= On which the annotator ot the Delphin edition 5 
of Virgil obſerves —* Quod ſatis erat, ut im- 
IM pleta videretur hides oraculorum, que ambigua | 


a ſolebant eſſe.“ 


/ 5 There does not appear to be any mention 


made, or hint given, ol Palinurus' 8 having been 


0 2 „ carried 


was aſleep—a . he could have had no. faſpi. 
cion of—as he was entirely ignorant. of the impulle that occa- 


ſioned it. 


(6) En. 6, 358. 
Scarce upon the fourth 

. „ Appearing dawn, I faw the Italian coaſt, 
High from the topmoſt billow. By degrees 
4 I ſwam to land—and now bad ſafe arriy'd,” ; 


"Tas APP, 
2 c ) We are told that | 
<< Smooth along the flood the navy rode 
| ae? in the promiſe of the watery God. 1 
F Pirr. 


Currit itur tutum non ſecius æquore claſſis, 
0 Promiſſiſq; patris Neptuot 3 interrita fertur.“ 


En. 5 862, — — 
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5 zatried away into the ſea by a 5 of wind. The 

| TENG | firſt word that occurs of any extraordinary wind 
ET: is, ſubſequent to his falling overboard, where he 
A ſays of himſelf— 9 

| 

| 


3 
— 


| 5 { 4 : c Tres N. otus hybernas immenſa per =quora 
1 . noctes 
. Vexit me violentus aqua,” 


[ORE OY . 1 | 1 deſcribed 1 ſwallowed uf in a 
ET Or Ont frofound Nee: by the fea ?—He is repreſented as 
| „„ only ſilunged into ii liquidas frojectt in undas 
JJ oC: 13 '—the immediate effect of which 
| vd that he became perfectly awake—ſo as to 1 
to call on his friends repeatedly for ſuccour.— 
E . 25 Sociis—ſepe vocatis.” —That he ſhould have 
=: had. « time to reflect, that the ſhip would now 
1 . „ wander without a pilot,“ is ſurely no ſuch 
„ matter of ſurpriſe or inconſiſtency, when we 
3 5 conſider, that there was a ſpace of no leſs than 
= three days between his wy. ſhipwrecked and 
=—_ reaching the Italian ſhore. i 


5 1 is mou che to the poet, that by making | 
bx | Fneas to © return from Hell by the gate of 
5 Ivory, from whence iſſued fables and en 
| | | FE « [qui 
N fi | 5 3 : 1 3 _ 25 


1 . Three nights tempeſtuous o'er the boundleſs deep, 1 
1 | 4 Nane Notus bore me.” | | 
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10 [qua falſa ad Cœlum mittunt inſomnia manes] 


c he deſtroys, at a ſingle ſtroke, the whole that 
wh he has been RIPE | in his fixth book. 5 


In this our Author 18 not ſingular. He has 


the concurrence of various commentators. But 
according to Trapp and Warburton, the ap- 
parent impropriety in this piece of mythology 
proceeds from a wrong idea's having been an- 

- nexed to the epithet falſa, which docs not ſignify, 

1 agreeably to the common acceptation of the 
word, falſe, or Hing, but ſhadowy, or vi ifionary.. 
The whole of what Aneas is ſuppoſed to have 

| ſeen in the infernal regions was à mere fhew—an . 
exhibition of ghoſts and aſiſiaritions paſling i in re- 


view—* the Nader” ee of another 
fate.” 


' Warburton, after havi ing pointed out the abſur- 


5 dity of i imagining Virgil, with one daſh of his pen, 

to have defeated] his whole delign of rendering the 

doctrine of a future ſtate intereſting to his reader, 
ſays The truth 1 1s, the difficulty can never be 
890 gotten over but by ſuppoſing the deſcent to 

: ce ſignify an initiation into the M. Meries. Ibis will 


8 cc 


unriddle the ænigma, and reſtore the poet to 
himſelf. And if this was Virgil s meaning, it 


FR 


c was ſo N as | the concluſion. He has 


64 therefore, 


1s to be preſumed, he would give ſome pri- ; 
© vate mark to aſcertain it : for which no place 
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therefore, with a beauty of invention peculiar 


«to himſelf, made this fine improvement on 
Homer's ſtory of the two gates; and imagin- 
ing that of horn for true viſions, and that of 
« ivory for falſe, inſinuates by the firſt the reality 
« of another ſtate; and by the ſecond, the /a- 
«* dotoy repreſentations of it in the ſhews of the 
& Myſteries : 50 that not the things objectedi to 
„ Eneas, but the ſcenes of them only, were 
« falſe as they lay not in Hell, but! in the Tem- 


ple of Ceres.“ 


"Perhaps the following u from a note of . 
: Profeſſor Martyn's s in his tranſlation of the Geor- 
5 gics (B. * 219) 1 may caſt ſtill further light 
5 upon the matter. ; 


* 


"After having obſerved, that 1 belief. of a 


Fe future ſtate plainly appears in the fixth book of 


ne Eneid, he adds © I know it will be replied, 


« that the commentators are almoſt unanimouſly 
5 of opinion, that Virgil himſelf declares What 
„ he has ſaid of the future ſtate in the ſixth. 
„ book of the neid to be a fiction, which he 
"NE. plainly expreſſes by the paſſage of Eneas 
through the ivory gate. But it ſeems impro- 
115 bable, that the poet ſhould beſtow ſo much 
„ pains in compoſing that fine account of the in- 
„ fernal regions, ſhould take an opportunity of 
4k making 0 delicate a compliment to Auguſtus 
* and 
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and the Roman people, and at laſt conclude 


with giving them to underſtand, that there 


was no truth in what he had been ſaying. 


The tranſparent gate of horn was that through 
which the true ſhades were ſent—* Cones, Z 
qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris'] and the 
< opake gate of | ivory ſerved for the paſſage of 
falſe one Qua falſa ad Cœlum mittunt 
inſomnia manes.” —< F#neas therefore being 


a ſolid body, and no real ſhade, was not ſent 


out at the gate appropriated to true viſions, 
but at that through which falſe viſions, being | 
bodies of a more denſe ſubſtance than tie 
true, were accuſtomed to paſs. Had he been 
let out at the horn-gate, the whole muſt have 
been taken for a 8 though a true one; but 
Ancas being a living body, and no proper in- 
„ habitant of thoſe regions, had been admitted. 
before the ſeparation of his ſoul from his body, 
to converſe with ſpirits, not i= a Dion, but in 
« reality. The opake gate therefore was the 
moſt proper gate for the paſſage of a ſoul, 


whilſt yet encumbered with a terreſtrial body.” 


How far theſe attempts towards a ſolution of 
| the difficulty may prove ſatisfactory, will depend 
on the opinion of each perſon who {hall examine 
their validity. If they do not clear it wh, they 
ought at leaſt to incline us to ſuſpend our deter- 
mination, and not to place too great confidence in 
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our own judgement. In a performance which is 
the ſtandard of accuracy as well as elegance, and 
eſpecially, in a paſſage belonging to it which is 
introduced with a peculiar air of folemnity,— 
[< Sunt gemine ſomni portæ“] it is reaſonable 
to conclude, that the poet, were he to ſpeak for 


himſelf, could anſwer for the e of every 
tittle of it. . 


In 8 to prove, that there is a contradiction 

in the repreſentation of Aſcanius's age, it is af- | 
firmed, that © in the ſecond book of the Zneid, 
Ns appears a little child, led by the hand of — 


* his father that he could not have attained to 
more than ſeven years—that, in the third, An- 
dromache, calling to mind Aſtyanax her ſon, 


« and addreſſing herſelf to Aſcanius, ſays— 


. 


Were he living, he would now, like you, have 
reached the age of puberty——-[< Et nunc 
quali tecum pubeſceret zvo”]—yet that Vir- 
gil makes him again but ſeven years in bis 


* fourth book, when Dido holds Cupid in her 


ce lap, who had aſſumed his figure and yet, 


. that, i in the very ſame book, he 1s repreſente 3 
- not as a child, but as a young and vigorous i 
© mar, in a hunting match, of which he gives ; 


Le the deſcription.” 


The criticiſer' $ tranſlation of © « Et nunc æquali 
« tecum pubeſceret vo” He would now, like 1 
vou, 


with the Latin tongue. What ſchool-boy does 


not know, that verbs imceptives imply a ſtate of 
Progreſſion:— There is nothing in the words 
which ſuggeſts the idea of maturity. Trapp 
tranllates them thus And now his age had 
* © bloomed with equal years. ET hus Pitt His 


o& blboming years had been the fame as thine.” — 


tenſe of the potential mood. If expreſſed in 


. 250 VO.“ > 


> book, he IS repreſentecd Sc. 


In the . tl book, Dido holds [Afcanius him- 
- ſelf, not Cupid, in her lap“ gremio Afcanium 
1 detinet.” His age 1s out of the queſtion. It 


is in the ff book that ſhe has ups in the 


form of Aſcanius, on her knees- 
being repreſented, i in the fourth, not as OS 


D „„ ching 
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you, have reached the age of puberty] inclines me 
to ſuſpect, that he has but a flight acquaintance 


To have agreed with our. author's 8 verſion, the _ 
verb mould have been in the preter-plu- perfect 


roſe, it ſhould have Deen in ſomewhat like the 
following manner“ quali tecum vba Her ; 


What unpardonable inattention or ignorance 
does this cenſure betray Virgil, in his fourth 
a: book, makes him [Aſcanius] again but ſeven 
. years, when Dido holds Cupid i in her lap, who 
had aſſumed his figure yet in the very ſame 


* but as a young and vigorous. mar,” ſurely no- 


11 
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thing can be more chirnſierifiical of the impe- 


tuolity natural to a boy, than his being deſcribed 
as ſcamſieriug before the hunters. No part of his 


Conduct, during the chace, indicated the young 
aud vigorous man. The impatience that he ex- 
_ preſſed, to be witneſs of an encounter with game 


of a higher nature than the inertia frecora (the ne- 


noble, and, comparatively, /#ggi/t herd that had 


preſented themſelves) very well ſuited the ſpright- 
lineſs of diſpoſition, with which we may ſuppoſe 
7 him to have been animated. 


The author, having 6 gone - through the objection 


laſt-mentioned, ſays— Theſe things are very 
: 797 irregular and diſſimilar: Contradictions which 
N very material, and which cannot be recon- 
« ciled' '—and yet he begins the very next para- 
graph thus—“ Let it not be conſidered, that 1 
Ss have collected theſe criticiſms to diminiſh the 


6 reputation of Virgil.“ —He proceeds with ob- 
ſerv] ing 


„not to 13 we received the finiſhing 1 
may be rendered % ¹ in exerciſing 5 
* mind to diſcern the petty blemiſhes amongſt the 


& grea teſt beauties Of a great maſter. 


[ thought it requilite to lay theſe ref fections 
before the reader, who p xobably wall agree with 
me in judging them unworthy of ſur ther notice. 


—< as the Eneid is budge 


The 7 
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The charges already ſpecified, one would 
think, might have ſatisfied the rancour of the 
moſt rigid cenſurer—but—to crown the whole 
one of the moſt beautiful ſimilies that ever came 
fr om the pen of a poet is 5 next attacked. 


We we told chat « Vieah is fallen into a 


40 


cc 


„the nightingale 2% regrets the loſs of her 
young. He firſt makes the nightingale ſing in 

„the ſhade of a poplar— Topulea merens 
„ Philomela ſub umbra,'—and dir ectly after this 
long is a nocturnal ſong flet noctem.“ 
How can che night and the ſhade of the poplar | 
e meet together? Beſides, the nightingale ceaſes. 


to ling, when it is delivered of its young.” 


11 cannot be denied, that this admired paſſage 


has been objected to by real critics. But then 
the objection itſelf is founded on the 7ranſcendency 
of its merit In ſhort—it has been thought (and 
7 perhaps with ſufficient reaſon) to be too poetical 
in the mouth of Proteus. 


But—we are aed How - can the rial 
and ſhade of the poplar meet together?“ 
Where is it ſaid, that they do If Virgil! is to 


be underſtood as confining, according to the ge- 


neral notion, the ſinging of his mournful bird to 
D 2 VV 


« groſs error, when he compares Orpheus de- 
_ © ploring the loſs of his beloved Eurydice with 
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_ the night, and affirming, that ſhe is, at the ſame 
time, bewailing her loſs © pofpuled ſub umbrd,” we 
muſt ſeek for ſome other meaning of the word 
umbra in this place than what appears to have 
been hitherto affixed to it. Suppoſing the fact 
to be as repreſented above, I apprehend, that by 
umbra muſt here be ſignified, not the ſhade itſelf 
(which, without the aid of an Cidipus, we know, 
can happen only in the day-time but, ſome bough _ 
of the poplar, which has its ſhare, with the reſt 
| of the tree, in forming it---and on a branch of 
which, in the thickeſt part of the tree, the bird - 
is imagined to have feerched at night. This ſenſe. 
of the "word | is authoriſed by the following paſ- 
ſage 1 in the firſt Georgic, V. Ls Falce pre- 
„ mes umbras Where umbras is tranſlated by 
Martyn 5 overſhading boughs. ”..-Indeed, whe- 
ther we conceive the nightingale to be ſinging 
at night, or by day, we can form no other idea * : 
her poſition, than that of her fitting on ſome 
branch, under the cover of impendent boughs— | 
e Multaq; cantates umbra tegebat aves.“ 
Propertius. In Pliny's Natural Hiſtory the night- 
© ingale is ſaid © 72 denſare ſe frondium ger- ; 
« mine.” In the N B. 19, V. 520, the 


18 


5 (e) © * Thick, fading boughs the ea | warblers ſcree n'd,” 


0. 5 or 'To keep irſelf cloſe in the covert of rot-gpraing 


« leaves.” £$ 
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is mentioned as * Azrdygior i mirdaouot XA GC 
une . - Arborum in foliis ſedens denſis.“ 


Mie have hitherto proceeded on the ſuppoſi- 
tion, that the poet meant to repreſent the nightin- 
oale as ſinging only in the uigh,. -But-—is the night 
the o/ time of her ſinging ? The fact is demon- 
ſtratively otherwiſe. The writer of theſe lines is 
ſituated on a ſpot, the vicinity of which abounds, | 

at the regular ſeaſon, with theſe melodious ſong⸗ 

: ſters,—and their voice is frequently heard in the 
morning. This circumſtance's not having been 
attended to is thus accounted for in a note on 

> Georgic I, V. 403, communicated to Profeſſor 15 

Martyn by Edward King, Eſq. in a letter from 
1 N Bromley in Kent, dated November 20, 1 740. 
« {g) Nequicquam ſeros exercet noctua cantus. 


« Feros cantus is peculiar to the owl----I know 
* no bird beſides that ſings only in the night.--- 
The nightingales with us ling in the day-time, 
from about the middle of May, to the time 
e they leave us. This perhaps has not been at- 
tended to, becauſe her voice in the day-time 
is drowned in the neighbouring chorus. The 
£6 chirping, whiſtling, Ae notes of various ” 
other birds divert the undiſtinguithing ear from 
COT Ms attending 5 


4 
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attending to the ſingle part of the muſical 


« nightingale. We are apt to conſider her ſolo- 


Hart, © ſier amica filentia Lune,” when ſhe does 
flete noctem —VIRG. — — ling darkling” — 


cc Mrrrox.“ 


: Mey I be . with all due defe- 
7108 to the ſuperior W of others, the 
| following See? * 


Suppoſing it to have: bern Vi J intention; I 
Ons Inſtead of limiting the ſinging of the nightingale 
to rhe night, to intimate, that ſhe ſings by day like- | 

: wiſe, there ſeems to be a particular degree of 
energy in the diſeretive conjunction (as it is called 
bythe grammarians) At [at illa, &c.] which other- 
wiſe, in my humble opinion, has the appearance 

of a mere expletive, and would perhaps have 

5 been omitted, by ſubſtituting the word detraxe; - 
in the room of detraxit. "Accordingly, x: beg 
leave to put this conſtruction on the w hole paſ- 

5 : ſage. 85 does the mournful Philomel [ſhe 

S tered from the heat of the ſun] under a Poplar = | 
hade, lament the loſs of her young,” &Ke— 

5 but [ar —ſlie does not, like the reſt of the tune- 5 

ful quire, confine her muſic to the day. DE Flet 

« * noctem”- — ſhe walls all night”. — Ramoque 

* ſedens and. fixed to her hack. * miſerabile 
carmen integrat' '----begins afreſh her melancholy 4 
forg. here IS, it may be, a meaning in the ex- 

105 
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preſſon—“ Ramo ſedens, af which bins not been 
attended to. Virgil does not make uſe of ſalier- 
fuous terms. We needed not to have been told, 
that the nightingale, whilſt ſinging, is perched on 
ſome bough or other. May it not be implied, 
that ſhe remains all night immoveable [ſedens— 5 
PEO on the very danch, on which ſhe had 

ſettled at firſt And now . meſtis late loca 

1 queſtibus implet“ There is nothing | to inter- 

rupt the found of her melodious wailings —In 

| the words of a lady whoſe tranſlation of the | 
original 18 cited, without mentioning. her name, 3 


| by 9 5 


« « Al night! in e i notes ſhe ſecks relief, 
« And the wide woods re- echo to her grief.” _ 


The grave refletion, that 25 the nightingt 
« ceaſes to fing, when it is delivered of TA 
e Fung, ſufficiently expoſes the frigidi 1y 55 3 
exitie, ſo. thoroughly | attached to matter of fag, - 

ds not to allow a poet the licence to grace his 
works with ſuch embelliſhments as his fancy may 975 
6 (conſiſtently with reaſon) ſuggeſt to him. How- 
ever true it may be, that the nightingale docs 
not, in its regular courſe, © ing, after it is delivered © 
of its young,” ſurely, the having its unfledged 

| offspri ing eine torn from it, is a cireümftance, 
which ful ly juſtifies the poet in deſcribing the 
effect it 13 here feigned to haye produced.— 
| During 


o . 7 l * 5 5 n 4 5 N 
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. the time of Sabine and by roding, her 
attention to her beloved objects ſooths and com- 

| poſes her—but—when deprived of theſe, what 1 
violation of common ſenſe is it, to conceive, that 


ſhe now devotes her time to melancholy, and the | 
bemoaning of her loſs? | : 


| "The" how” of. Virgit's eee in his feeond- 
Geotigle, changed the word Nola (the name of a 
city, whoſe inhabitants, i it ſeems, would not allow 
bbeir waters to flow through his lands) into the 
e general appellation of C Ora, which Aulus Gellius 5 
5 tells us he had met with, but, at the ſame time, 
_— appears to give no great credit to, does not affect 5 
= literary character. Even if true, it is of too = 
trifling a nature to merit the leaſt attention. 3 13 1 
ſhall only obſerve on our author” 8 exclamation on 
ee occaſion “ ſo dreadful is the vengeance of | 
8 a poet” that (however frightened he may be * 
a t the genus irritabile vatum” L it 18 rather mal & | 
 fropus—there. not being much to be apprehended 
from that negative ſoocies: of reſentment, which 
Sandor itſelf (as 1 in the preſent caſe) with paſ- ; 
"ng * an 1 © or affront i in 1 lence. : : 


This curious s critique concludes with the follow: : oY; 
ing compariſon. between 0. the banquet which — . 
« Alcinous gives Ulyſſes in the C Odyſſey, and. 4 
that with which Dido entertains HFneas.“ ?. The 
former che obſerves) 1 very beautiful, e [= 
"Mp Pert — 


TT It is ſomewhat extraordinary, that theſe Ob- 
My ſervations on the two entertainments are taken 5 
* (without any acknowledgement of their being : 
5 borrowed). almoſt verbatim: from Melauges „ 
N  Vignent . Marville, tom. 3 —Warton cites them, at 
1 the end of the firſt book of Pitt” 8 Tranſlation of 
N = the Eneid, as the remarks of an entertaining 
IE and ſprightly Frenchman-and adds—that Trapp 
will furniſh us with an anſwer to his objetion— —_ 
whoſe. words are To put ſo much natural 


aq" 


« philoſophy into a ſong, may ſcem ſtrange to a 
mere modern Vet how much more grand 115 


* and noble i is it than a filly ſtory of Chloris and 

: « Phyllis ; ; and ſuch like frothy trifles, which are 
is the ſubjects of ſongs in our times? By the . 
Way, how pretty would have been an opera or 


. maſquerade, to entertain Æneas and his friends | 


( 


— upon this occaſion ? M* hat Pity it 18, the an- 


N 
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5 


perfeltly galant: but it appears there are 
none but men preſent' the latter “ is not by 

any means comparable to it in feſtal elegance. 
In one, they ſing the ade entures of the gods, 
and other theines, not leſs agreeable than gal- 

E Jant; in the other, they ing concerning Te 
1 ſtars, and other philoſophical matters. Let 7785 
the feſtive ſplendours of Alcinous be 4% 
; moved to the Court of Carthage, and the ſealt 1 
of Dido to the Pheacian iſland, and every”. 

f ching will then be 1 in character.“ 


5 5 . cients wy 


; 
| a , 2 . , ** 
* "OR ä — — — 
— i PP — — * ” 
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1 cients were not ſo polite and judicious a as we 
are? 


"Thus far Di: Trapp — May I be allowed to 


25 proceed {ill further ?—Had the entertainment 
fat Carthage been given by LEneas 70 Dido, the 
French writer . have had ſome foundation 
Ie for his remarks It might then have been more in 
On character, to have adapted the /eftal elegance to the 
ſuppoſed taſte and genius of a beautiful and ac- 
_ compliſhed Queen. 
. ſurely the impure loves of Mars and Venus, | 
1 hich were the burthen of the ſong that made 9 
great A part of the boaſted gallantry of the | 
11 Pheacian banquet, would have ill ſuited (%% her N 
: chaſte ears —As it was—the royal preſider at MY 
_ the feaſt is repreſented as having, in order to | 
grace it, judiciouſly made choice of. a | þhiloſe ofhical 


Yet—even in this caſe, 


910 {cian, who would moſt probably employ his 


talents on ſuch rational and ſublime ſubjects as 
; could not but be grateful to a gueſt, of whom 
the had ey au entertained the moſt exalted | | 
, idea. — 


Our critic takes his leave of Virgil with an | 
encomium on Maphæus Vegius, concerning 1 
5 whom he ſay 8.—. W hat 1 is remarkable of him, 


cc * he k 


(5) *'Till the time when this entertainment 1 - 
her mind had been. inviolably attached | to the Emory: of her 


: late hufdand — TH 
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ore he has, with great . added a thirteen = 
« book t to the: Eneid. . 


The true admirers of Virgil have: ever depre- 1 
cated any attempt towards enlarging his inimi 
1 table work. It may not be amiſs i in this place to 
8 ſubjoin a paſlage i in Crufius's Lives of the Ro- 
„ man Poets. ——— As for the abſurd notions of 
> thoſe, who fancy he Virgil] would have added oi 
ſome more books to the Ene 1d, and prolonged 


"the action, if he had lived ; 3 it deſerves no an- . 
« ſwer, the meaneſt capacity being able to con- 
« clude ÆEncas's marriage with Lavinia, as ne- 


5 « ceſſarily following upon the death of Turnus Es 
. 5.-and Amata. The deſtinies had long before! in 

« the poem granted him this and his ahotheofis 55 

1 — Further thin this Vir oil could not go, with- 5 
e © aſſuming the character of biſtorian, and 


1 7 ent deſtr oy ing! that of ep! i Þ 18 


The falloning quotation from Mr. Pope is is in- 
ſerted as a note on the laſt line of Pitt's tranſla- _ 
tion of the Aneid--< Virgil cloſes the whole 15 

« ſcene of action by the death of Turnus, and 

( leaves the reſt to be imagined by the mind of 
„the reader; he does not draw the picture . 
+4 full length, but delineates it ſo far, that we 

cannot fail of i imagining the whole draught. 
„For it is evident, that the fall of Turnus, by 


cc 


800 giving. Aneas a full power over Italy, anſwers :- : = 
E 2 „ 5 | 


r 


10 


„ 


a avs — 
— — 


— oe ag > 


S 


_ © the whole deſign and intention of the poem; 
ce had he gone further, he had overſhot his mark.” 


Dr: Warton concludes lis annotations this. 


| 155 The action of the neid ends, according to 8 


Cas 


the rules laid down by the beſt critics, where 
he mind i is left in repoſe, w ithout expettation _ 


8 of any farther ev ent. 


o 


Some. pains « have: been taken by our critic to 


Y informs” us, that the above- mentioned Mapheus 


1 egius, from having been born at Lodi, ought to 


be called Landenſi i, and not Lanudanenfis. J. "This b 
unfiortant obſervation, for which he quotes the | 
authority of his (i) commentator, does indeed | 


ſſhew, that he has read the title of this thirteenth - 


book. Had he gone one ſtep further, he would 
have found the following curious ſtricture on the 
very firſt line of the argument to this book - 
Non erat inſtituti ipſius auctoris, ultra mortem 


60 Turni quidquam de Enea dicere: quippe in — 1 
bs; qua ſumma. ejus laus conſtituta erat; & ultra 


« quam nihil de eo gloriofum dici potuit, niſi 
quod in kuperioribüs libris prælibatum erat: 
» ovidelicet, in Cœlum a venere transferendum. = 
"08 —Rutilos autem victores Znee ſubdidiſſe; 
5 Laviniam Eneæ nupfiſſe; 3 Diis facrificatum 
0 N eſſe 


„ Jadocus Badius. 
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eſſe ob be per fs Waal Cant: 
(& unde fruſtra quidam quadrigis rotam 

| quintam addidit—Nam, ſi Homerum imitari 

Ms voluit, debuit, ut ille in Hectore tracto opus 

« claufit, in Turno devicto etiam finem facere. 

Veruntamen, quia decimus tertius a Maphæo 1 
2 Vegio adjectus eſt, nolui ipſum demere, ſed e 
| paucis, quia facili, & multtim | . Maronianis 

| e coloribus frigente vena compolitus eſt, pre- 155 
OM: currere: non ordinem, fed vocabulorum quo- ol 


rundam elucidationem proſequens. J ,” . 


” ) Perhaps it may appear r byper- 1 to . notice, 5 
| hat the quadriga has its name from the number, not of Wo. 
5 ao Heels, but of the horſes belonging to it. The idea however 1 
5 of putting a fifth wheel to a regularly conſtructed | four-wheeled RS 
| Larriage is a happy illuſtration of the abſurdity of N to x. BY 


. work already carried to its Full ex extent. 5 


0 1 we 1 was. not the intention of the autor: himſelf to 
Co ſpeak. of Encas, after the death of 'Turnus—an. event 
Which had raiſed his renown to its ſummit, and, beyond 
which, it was impoſſible to record any illuſtrious circumſtance 
6. reſpecting him, but what had been anticipated in the pre- 

ceding books ſuch as that of his deſtined APOTHEOSIS, . 

through the influence of Venus. —The ſubjection of the 

„ Rutilians to him—his marriage with Lavinia—his ſacri- 5 
5 ficing to the gods, on account of his victory theſe are . 
matters well known—ſo that it was to no purpoſe, for 2 8 
e man to add a fifth wheel to a four- wheel'd carriage. For 

if it was his [Virgil's] aim, to imitate Homer, as the latter 5 
| concluded his work wt the dragging of Hector's body, ſo | 


+" FE one 
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In the ber part of the pe quoted above, 
the ſentiments of Cruſius and the commentator 
on Vegius, reſpecting the impropriety of zacking 
on another book to the Aneid, plainly coincide : 
and the words“ multum a Maronianis colori- 
« bus frigente vena,” are ſufficiently expreflive | — 
x the opinion which the annotator himſelf en- = 
” tertained of this! new book. Tn 


What 25 of merit / it is * ally. entitled: to, let 


the reader judge from the effect theſe ſpecimens bY - 


may have on his Jomach and cars. — 


. . Et demum e ex alto revomentes corde 7 
© golorem ==: dn 


5 : Aub Et fi qua eſt pone ban curam, pater 


2 1 quæſo!— 


e letus in omnem— - 
Z N — Wu baud parya ſpe duftus Acc. &c. 


5 In tha cate ſtile and: ſatiety, 1 
. this performance, will 1 believe, on a : p erufal of 
TI 


5 * ſhould * own terminate in the defeat of Tarn —How- 


* Nunc adſum, & barem & focerum te i 0 


= 255 ever, ſince Maphæus Vegius has thought fit to tack onA 


5 thirteenth book, I was willing not to throw it aſide, but, a 
Vas it 18 no elaborate derformance, and written in ſo frigid * 


40 ityle as to fall innnitely ſhort of Virgib's glowing colours, = 


*< to run it over with a few remarks ; without any regard to 
order or regularity, but only with a view to the elucidating 
of here and there a parucular expreſſion,” Fo: 5 
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| it, extort no higher. compliment than what the 
£ following line ee 


« (m ) Qui Barium non odit, amet tua carmira, 


Eg Mai.” 
Vins. . 1; 90. 


Thus have I attempted to vindicate the great 


0 Romiin poet from a train of aſperſions, which, if 
admitted to be juſt, would ſink into diſrepute an 
author, whoſe. works have hitherto been con- 
ſidered as having conſecrated his name to immor- 
TT tality. Thave only to add, that, if the character 
and merit of the moſt celebrated writers were 
| ſuffered to lie at the mercy of every criticiſing 
1 5 ſeribbler, there would ſoon be an end of all /ite- 
rary diſtinction. A VInũCIL. would be degraded 
to a level with Maphæus Vegius—and a Jonx- 
SON ranked in the ſame claſs with the compiter of 
Cur fad ties 9 Literature. | 5 


. Ga )Is ters ſwain that hates not Bavius lays? 


« Be it his curſe vile Mzzvius verſe to praiſe,” 
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